The Story of British Diplomacy
Florence, emphasised the arguments against the war which were drawn from the cellar.    He also denounced the Methuen  Treaty as an anticipatory interference with  the   commercial    arrangements    he   meditated between   England   and   her   European   neighbours. There is nothing at all fanciful in attributing to the topers a good deal of the popular pressure placed upon diplomacy to hasten the conclusion of peace.    Amongst the more highly-placed tipplers who protested against compulsory port as murderous, was Dr Aldrich, the logician and Dean of Christchurch; another was Dr Radcliffe, the Jacobite physician, who did not refuse to attend William III., who founded the institutions which still bear his name at Oxford, and who from his bibulous capacities  was  known  as   " the   Priest of Bacchus." Many other physicians of note went with Radcliffe, as well as a large contingent of the inferior clergy.    On the  same  side as, and by way of contrast to, these divines were many ladies of easy virtue who idolised Bolingbroke and echoed the demand of the clerical, medical  and  legal   mvenrs   that   diplomacy,   by  reestablishing peace, should, in the interests of morality and health, reintroduce the lighter French wines, too long interdicted by the military ambition of Marlborough and the Whigs.
It will be seen presently, in the case of Alberoni, how the meanest and feeblest of human beings may be made instruments in a great diplomatist's fall. In the present instance agencies of an equally commonplace character played a definite part in promoting the international policy that, exactly ten years after the Methuen Treaty, was to triumph in the Peace of Utrecht. Services connected with the Treaty
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